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" Q. You are very sure you repeated it in French, 

and not in PatoU f . 

" Melanie.—l said in French what the Blessed Virgin 
said in French, and in Patoa what she said in Patois. 

Q. — Tou are very sure, quite sure, you did not say it 
in Patois the first day when you came from the moun- 
tain? . . „ . 

"Melanie How conld I manage to say it m Patois 

when I could not «ay it (for translate it). I did not 
know French. 

" Q. — How could yon repeat in French what the 
Blessed Virgin said in French, since you only knew the 
Patois f 

" JIfeianie.— Well, I said it as she said it. 

« Q. — ^Do you know what you said ? 

^^ Melanie.—l said it as she had said it "(pp. 41-2). 

The account given of Maximin's and Melanie's pre- 
vious character in Dr. Ullathome's book is also worthy 
of notice ; we have only space for the following pas- 
sages :— " Maximin was eleven years old ; he was utterly 
without education — could neither write nor read. . . . 
His father declared it had taken three or four years to 
teach him, and that with difficulty, to say the " Our 
Father" and the "Hail Mary". . . . When asked 
some time after the event of his life, "Maximin, I am 
told that, before the apparition of La Salette, you were 
somewhat of a story-teller ?" he smiled, and honestly 
SMd, " They have told you true ; I told lies, and I swore 
when I threw stones after my strayed cows." Such was 
Maximin Gh-aud.-ri). 17. Then, as to Melanie— " Her 
parents were of the very poorest, and at an early age 
she had to, earn her bread by guarding cattle ; she rarely 
entered a church ; for he* employers kept her at work on 
Sundays and festivals as well as on week-days. She had 
scarcely any knowledge of religion ; and her nn^teful 
memory could not retain two Unes of her catechism. . 

. She was idle, disobedient, and inclined to pout."— 
p. 18. Interrogated at a later period, the superioress 
said—" During the year past, Maximin, though taught 
almost every day, has not learned to serve mass well, nor 
has Melanie learnt to say well by heart the ' Acts of 
Paith, Hope, and Charity,' though I cause them to be 
taught her thrice a day." — p. 22. 

We must here close for the present our extracts from 
Dr. Ullathome** account of the "stupendous event" of 
La Salette, but have, we hope, given enough to enable our 
readers to foUow the Abbo Deleon's masterly expose of 
what we believe to have been the most palpable imposture 
of the present age. 

(To be contioned.) 
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A KNOWLEDGE of the Tcal nature and tendency 
of any religious system may, in general, be arrived 
at in two ways.. We may either examine its 
doctrines and the statements of its advocates, in 
order to learn the principles on which it is pro- 
fessedly founded, or we may study the system it- 
self, and observe the actual result of its opera- 
tion, in those cases where it is allowed free scope 
to develop its tendencies and display its true 
character to the world. 

If the Church of Borne be studied under either 
of these aspects, we fear that we must arrive at 
the conclusion, that intolerance is one of its es- 
sential features, and one most deeply rooted in its 
constitution. In order to see Romanism as it 
really is, we must study it, not as it appears in 
Protestant countries, where its action is controlled 



and modified by a variety of conflicting idflnences, 
but we muat examine it ett home. Italy, and 
Spain are the countries where the Bonoan Ca- 
tholic Church holds undisturbed sway ; and by an 
examination of the amount of religious liberty 
which is there enjoyed, we shall be enabled to 
form a correct opinion, whether the zeal for free- 
dom which is so often professed by Roman Ca- 
tholics in Ireland, is really in accordance with 
the principles by which the Church of Rome is 
actuated when she feels herself at liberty to stand 
forth in her true colours. 

A trial has taken place within the last few 
months before one of the law courts at Florence, 
which appears to us calculated to throw con- 
siderable light on the question — what degree of 
liberty in religious matters is conceded to a per- 
son living under a purely Roman Catholic go- 
vernment ? An account of the legal proceedings 
to which we tUude has appeared in many of the 
public papers.* The facts of the case are briefly 
as follows :— . 

Domenico Cecchetti,a cigar worker by trade,was 
brought before the Council of Prefecture of Flo- 
rence, on the 21st of March, 1855, on a charge of 
" irregular conduct in matters of religion." It 
was proved that, on the evening of the IjSth of 
December, 1854, the police having proceeded to 
make a perquisition in the' house of Cecchetti, 
found him, in the company of two of his sons, and 
of another person, seated at a small table, on 
which there were lying open a copy of the Bible, 
translated by Diodati, another copy shut, a third 
copy being found in the drawer of the table. The 
judicial decree then proceeds as follows : — 

" Considering that it results from the inquiries made, 
that on certain fixed evenings there mot in Cecchetti's 
house persons not belonging to his own family ; and that 
there is just reason to believe that such meetings were 
held for the purpose of propagating the antirCatholic 
ideas entertained by the accused— Cecchetti having him- 
self' confessed that whilst reading the Bible, according 
to his-^nstant custom, there have been present -nolfonly 
the members of hisown family, but.persons unconnected 
with the same, and that ho did not refuse to give, but 
actually held it to be his duty to impart explanations on 
religious subjects to those who asked him. 

" Considering that in this state of matters it appears 
necessary that the efforts of Cecchetti to damage the 
Roman Catholic religion be rendered ineffectual, and 
that the^vemment authorities are bound to take steps 
for the prevention of further mischief ; for these reasons, 
having seen the articles of the law of ICth November, 
1852, the council hereby decree that Domenico Cec- 
chetti be condemned to imprisonment fur one year in the 
House of Correction.'' 

We ask our readers to consider for a few 
moments the facts of the foregoing trial — a trial 
not of ancient occurrence, but which took place 
a few brief weeks since, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, in one of the most polished 
and refined capitals of Europe. A quiet, in- 
offensive man, after his day's labour, is seated in 
his own house, in the midst of his family, en- 
gaged in reading to them the Holy Scriptures ; 
while so employed, the agents of the government, 
inflamed with zeal for the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, break into his house ; they lay hands on 
every copy of the Scriptures they can find; 
they bring this unoffending individual before the 
courts, and cause him to be sentenced to im- 
prisonment, as a common felon, for the space of 
twelve months! 

Now, why do we call attention to the foregoing 
facts ? Because we believe that this and similar 
occurrences are calculated to throw much light 
on the real nature of the authority which the 
Church of Rome seeks to exercise, wherever she 
can obtain the means and the opportunity of doing 
so. Whatever professions of liberality her ad- 
vocates may make on her behalf in this country, 
she is at heart essentially intolerant, and it be- 
hoves all persons who sincerely value religious 
liberty, to study well the consequences that will 



infallibly take place, if the Romish Church should 
unfortunately ever obtain among ourselves the 
same amount of power and influence which she 
now wields in Tuscany, and of the disastrous 
consequences of which poor Cecchetti has had 
such painful and melancholy experience. 

We have seen that in Italy the possession of 
a copy of the Holy Scriptures appears to con- 
stitute a heinous crime in the eyes of these modern 
inquisitors. Every comer and recess is explored 
which may, by possibility, contain a copy of the 
sacred volume. The modem Christian Church 
of Rome seems disposed to wage the same unre- 
lenting hostility against the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures in Italy as was carried on by 
the Pagan Emperors of Rome in the days of the 
early martyrs. We have met with an account 
of a transaction of this latter description which 
appears to us to bear some resemblance to the 
case of Cecchetti, and from which we are tempted 
to make a short extract, as it is given by an ancient 
author. It relates to the martyrdom of Felix, 
an African bishop, in consequence of his refusal 
to give up his copies of the Scriptures, in obe- 
dience to the commands of the Roman Em- 
peror. 

" On the next day (writes the ancient mar- 
tyrologist) the Bishop Felix came from Carthage 
to Tibiura. He was addressed by the magistrate 
Magnilianus — "Bishop Felix, give up the books 
and parchments that you are possessed of." Felix 
replied — " I have them, but I will not surrender 
them." The magistrate Magnilianus subjoined — 
*' Your words must give way to the Emperor's 
orders. Surrender up your books, that they 
may be burnt." Bishop Felix replied — " It is 
better that I myself should be burned rather 
than that the divine Scriptures should be given 
to the flames ; 'for it is right to obey God rather 
than man.'" The magistrate Magnilianus said— i- 
" Yon must go before the chief governor." The chief 
governor said to him — " Why will you not sur- 
render these «sel*S Scriptures ?" Bishop Felix 
replied — " I have them, but I will npt surrender 
them." Then the chief governor ordered him to 
be cast bound into the lowest dungeon of the 
prison. And he said again—" Felix, why will 
you not give up the Scriptures ? perhaps you 
have them not ?' He replied — " I have them, but 
I will not give them up."* 

It will be seen, from the above interesting 
fragment of antiquity, that the heathen gover- 
nors were in the habit of burning any copies of 
the Scriptures that fell into their hands. We 
cannot tell whether the Florentine inquisitors 
consigned to the same fate the three copies of 
Diodati's Bible that they found in the house of 
Cecchetti, but we can refer to a notable example 
of a similar circumstance, which took place in 
England shortly before the Reformation. On 
Sunday,the 11th of February, A.D. 1526, Car- 
dinal Wolsey sat in state in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
in London, while Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
preached a sermon against Luther. Before the 
pulpit, within the rails, stood great baskets full 
of books (copies of Tyndale's New Testament, 
in English), gathered up from search made by 
the Romish agents in London,- Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, ready to be burnt in the great fii-e before 
the crucifix, at the north part of St. Paul's. 
Thus Testament after Testament were consumed. 
Most persons will, we think, concur in the jus- 
tice of the remark which Burnet the historian 
makes, with reference to this method of destroy- 
ing the Word of God — " This burning had such 
a hateful appearance in it, that people from 
thence concluded there muU he a visible con- 
trariety bettaeen that Book and the doctrines of 
those who so handled it ; by which both their 
prejudice against the [Romish] clergy and their 



• We copy the account given in the Dail;/ Esprtu of the 3Cth * Vide Acta S. FelicU, apad Kninart, Acta ptimoram niarty 
oltimo. "ii». P- 35"- Ain«t«l. V.'eUtein, 1713. 
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desire of reading the New Testament was in- 
creased."* 

We trust that the persecution of Cecchetti 
will have the effect of stirring up many of his 
countrymen to read and study the Word of God 
for themselves, notwithstanding all the obstacles 
and impediments which the agents of the Church 
of Rome may interpose. And we ought to return 
thanks to Almighty God, that He has been pleased 
to place us beyond the power of Romish inquisi- 
tors, and that we have been bom in a free land, 
where we need not fear that we shall be cast 
into a felon's cell, if we venture, in the privacy 
of our chambers, to read and meditate on that 
blessed Book, which " is able to make us wise 
unto ' salvation through faith that is in Christ 
Jesus". — 2 Tim.iii. 15. 



EELIGIOXJS TOLERATION IN ENGLAND. 
What is toleration ? The dictionary defines it to be an 
allowance given to that which is not approved. What, then, 
is religious toleration ? An allowance given to the free 
and unconstrained exercise of a religion which those who 
have the power to prevent it do not approve. Our Roman 
Catholic brethren in England and Ireland, living under a 
Protestant Qneen and Protestant constitution, which does 
not approve of their form of faith, but, on the contrary, 
solemnly protests against its errors in many important re- 
spects, and yet enjoying the free and unconstrained per- 
mission to exercise their religious worship as they please, 
have the largest and noblestexeraplification of what is meant 
by religious toleration that, perhaps, the history of religion 
has ever afforded. Do we grudge them all this ? Ear from 
it ; we rejoice at it and glory in it. We would persuade 
their understandings and convince their judgments by fair 
argument and sound reason ; bat we would never for a 
moment coerce or control their religious liberty. 

But civil and religious liberty has been a party ciy 
among politicians of a certain class, who style themselves 
liberals, and has been for thirty years a party toast among 
Boman Catholic agitators, at every political demonstration. 
The Roman Catholic Archbishop, Dr. Cullen, at the Ro- 
tnndo meeting in Dublin, some time since, stated that the 
Pope and the bishops (Roman Catholics) were the true 
friends of civil and religious liberty. But what do they 
mean by religions liberty ? In a Protestant country, we 
know very well that they mean liberality to themselves — 
that liberty to exercise their own religion in Protestant 
countries freely which they deny to aU other religions in 
Boman Catholic countries ; elsewhere religioosliberty means 
the liberty to oppress and banish all other professions of 
ftiith but their own. " Bat if he were lord in the land, and 
the Protestants in a minority, if not in numbers, yet in 
jpower, what would he do to you? If it would benefit the 
cause of (Roman) Catholicism, he would tolerate yon, if 
expedient he would imprison yon, fine you, or, perhaps, 
banish you, (as the Pope did the respectable Roman Catholic 
priest, the Abbe Laborde, a few months ago) ; but be as- 
sured of one thing, he would never tolerate yon for the sake 
of the glorious principle of civil and religious liberty." 
These are not our sentiments, but the candid avowal of a 
widely -circulated Roman Catholic publication in England 
(the litimbler), expressed in the year 185 1. 

If the Roman Catholics of any parish in Ireland were 
anxious to build a chapel, and had collected the necessary 
fhnds, and had pnrchascd an eligible site, but, after they had 
just laid the foundation, were prohibited by a Protestant 
Government firom putting a single stone of the edifice upon 
another, would they not consider it a moclcery and a 
mere humbug to say that this was religions liberty ? And 
how would they be satisfied if they were told that as the 
English nation prohibits the burning of widows in India, 
so the Queen of England is in doty bound to hinder, if she 
can, the perpetual burning of the souls of her own people 
in hell ? Yet this is the very apology given by the Tablet 
newspaper, for the Pope's preventing the erection of a Pro- 
testant Clftirch in Rome ; and this is what Dr. CuUen 
neaos by religions liberty when he says that the Pope is 
the friend of religious liberty ; he means only in 
those cases in which liberty is to be received at 
the hands of the liberal and enlightened Protestants, 
to whom the slightest reciprocity or return is contemptn- 
onsly denied. No better reason is vouchsafed for prohi- 
biting their reading of the Bible in Tuscany, or the decent 
burial of Protestants in Lisbon or Madrid. In Italy, 
Naples, Spain, or Portugal, where the power of the Pope 
is dominant, the public exercise of their religion by Protes- 
tants is a crime. Compare with this, the condition of our 
Boman Catholic brethren in Ireland and England. Their 
reason is addressed when it can be approached ; their at- 
tention is affectionately and respectfully invited to the hear- 
ing of truths from which they may torbesr if they will ; 
they are sometimes, we rejoice to say oftentimes, convinced, 
but never coerced. The only invasion of their religious 
liberty comes from their own priesthood and bishops who 



employ menaces and terror, and sometimes physical 
force, to influence their religions conduct and profession. 
But so far as the Protestant government under which they 
live, and the Protestant ministers by whom they are sur- 
rounded, are concerned, &ey hear but the words of 
kindness and of protection, of counsel and encourage- 
ment. 

We are not about to enter into the vexed politics of the 
day, or to meddle in any way with the recent discnssiotls 
in Parliament or elsewhere relative to the Maynooth 
Endowment ; but we ask any dispassionate Roman 
Catholic reader, does not the very existence of an 
endowment, in a Protestant state, of a seminary for 
the education of Boman Catholic priests, present the 
most extraordinary instance of religious toleration thai 
even the history of Protestant England could produce? 
Those who struggle for its withdrawal complain — we do 
not say whetherrightlyorwrongly — thatitpasses beyond the 
fair limits of toleration, and amounts toao enconragement 
and patronage of what the Qneen and the Parliament pro- 
fess to be a schismatical creed, in the most substantial and 
unequivocal shape. We do not ask our readers to consider 
whether these people are justified in their complaints or 
not ; such considerations as these are beyond the sphere of 
our inquiries, and we meddle not with them ; but let them 
endeavour to realize the fact of an endowment of a Protes- 
tant seminary for Protestant clergymen, patronized and 
endowed by the Pope and cardinals in Rome, and when 
they have stretched their imagination to such a point as 
this, then, we believe, they can more temperately estimate 
the conduct of those Protestants, whether in England and 
Ireland, who are demanding the withdrawal of the en- 
dowment from the College of Maynooth by the Parlia- 
ment of a Protestant country. 

Liberty is one thing, liberality is another ; but endow- 
ment is certainly a step considerably in advance of either ; 
and those who are willing to concede the fullest liberty to 
the exercise of a faith of which they cannot approve, and 
are disposed to act with the greatest liberality towards 
those who profess that faith, may, nevertheless, with per- 
fect consistency (but whether wisely or not we do not now 
pretend to say), decline to bear the responsibility of its 
propagation, by the endowment of seminaries for the pur- 
pose of educating a priesthood in what they believe to be 
serious errors in doctrine and morals. 
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The controversy between Protestants and Soman Catho- 
lics respecting the Rale of Faith involves two principal 
questions — ^first. Is the Rule of Faith contained in the written 
Word alone, or must we join to it the antcriaen Word 
(Tradkion)? Secondly, What constitutes the written 
Word? Does it include the apocryphal Scripttu-es or 
not? Does the Protestant Bible contain the ahoU or 
only a part of it? In short, what is the canan of Scrip- 
ture? 

The Church of these realms agrees with the Church of 
Rome respecting the canon of the New Testament ; not 
so, however, with respect to the Old Testament. We 
acknowledge those books only to be canonical which our 
blessed Xiord and his inspired apostles stamped with their 
authority, and which the Christian Church, during a 
period of fifteen ceoturies, recognised as divine. Boman 
Catholic theologians admit that our Lord aad his apoetles 
sanctioned the Jewish canon (which excluded the Apocry- 
pha); they allow, moreover, that the Apocrypha was not 
admitted into the Christian canon for the first three or four 
centuries ; but they contend that, at that date, and in vir- 
tue of the developrng power inlierent in the Church, the 
apocryphal books were enrolled in the Christian canon, 
and thenceforward continued to be recognised as the canon 
of the Church ; and that the Council of Trent merely de- 
clared what had been the immemorial doctrine of the 
Church upon the subject, when it pronounced the Apocry- 
pha to be divinely -inspired Scripture, and anathematized 
all who should dare to deny it. 

The proofs usually relied on by Roman Catholic writers 
of the reception of the Apocrypha as divine by the Church, 
from the fourth century onward, are the following: — 1. 
The catalogue of canonical books given by Augustine at 
the end of the fourth century, 2. The decree of the Council 
of Carthnge, also about the same date. 3. The decretal 
of Pope Innocent I., at the beginning of the fifth century. 
4. The ducretal of Pope Getasins, at the close of the fifth 
century. 5. The decree of Pope Ei^enius IV. in the 
" Instruction to the Armenians,' drawn up after the close 
of the Council of Florence, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century (1439). 

Now, without dwelliag at present upon the insuperable 
objection to the canonicily of the Apocrypha, arising from 
its admitted non-reception as canonical daring the first 
four centuries, and which fatal objection the ingenlotis 
fiction of gradual development in vain attempts to remove, 
— ^without, we say, enlarging on this now, we will address 
ourselves to the so-called proofs, by which it has been 
attempted to show that since the fourth century the 
Apocrypha has been acknowledged by the Church to be 
inspired. We have already shown (Cathoiic Layman, 
vol. ii., pp. 112, 125) that the authenticity of the docu- 
ments eouiuerateU above ^nHpr ^xe o^rvmi third, &nd 
fourth heads, is more than questionable^ and, in fact, that 
the evidence of their spuriousness is so strong as to de- 



prive them of any weight as proofs of the point nnder dis- 
cussion. We have shown, with reference to the decree of 
the Council of Carthage, that it contains a gross ana- 
chronism of no less than twenty years. We have also 
shown that Pope Innocent's decretal, which purports to 
have been written at the opening of the fifth century, was 
first brought to light late in the ninth century — more than 
four centuries and a half after it professes to have been 
written. And, ISsUy, we have shown that the evidence on 
which Pope Gelasius's decree rests is, in the highest deeree, 
precarious. But, even admitting the genuineness of uiese 
questionable docaments, we are prepared to prove that 
they lend no countenance to the Tridentine decree respec- 
ting the Apocrypha. We commence, then, by making 
a very important distinction, upon which the whole ques- 
tion turns, and which, therefore, Roman Catholic con- 
troversialists endeavour, as much as possible, to keep out 
of sight and ignore. The distinction referred to is that 
between the restricted meaning which we now exclnsiveiy 
attach to the terms " canonical," " Scripture," " sacred 
Scriptures," and the wider sense in which they were fre- 
Quently used by the earlier writers. We modems restrict 
tueir application to the inipu-ed Scriptures exclusively, and 
this is the sense in which the terms are always understood 
in the aaitroversy between Protestants and IJoman Catho- 
lics. But it was otherwise in times when controversy did 
not oblige men to use theological terms in a precise and 
definite sense: hence we occasionally find the term 
" canonical'' applied by early writers, not merely to die 
inspired books of Scripture, but to one or more of the 
apocryphal books, not with the intention of placing them 
in the same category, as to divine authority, with the in- 
spired books, but simply in order to express the fact that 
these apocryphal books were read in the churches, and 
were held in reverence, as conioui/n^ rufes (Ganones)forthe 
practical guidance of life. The tmt'n of this assertion we 
will establish presently, and especially we will adduce in 
support of it the express authority of one of the greatest 
of the Romish divines themselves — Cardinal Cajetan. 
Similarly, the earlier writers frequently quote the apocry- 
phal books as '' Scripture,'' and sometimes even as " divintf 
Scripture :" but what they meant thereby was merely to 
distinguish the books read in the churches, and which, on 
that account, might, in a certain sense, be called sacred 
books, firom the legendary stories, and spurious apocryphal 
writings, which, even then, certain superstitious or even 
heretical persons were endeavouring to palm off as genuine 
productions of the apostles or other inspired men. In con- 
tradistinction to these spurious forgeries (which were 
sometimes also called apocryphal books, because their 
authors and their origin were alike unknown)* the Church 
writers occasionally appUed, as we have said, the terms 
" Scripture," " sacred Scripture" to what we now exclu- 
sively call the apocryphal books, to denote that they w«re 
genuine works, valued by the Church for the useful lessons 
which they contain, and, on that account, read in her 
pnblic services. For this reason they were sometimes also 
designated ecc2es>as(tca/ books. We may add, that another 
very probable reason why the term ' ' Scripture" was so often 
extended to the apocryphal books in ancient times is this, 
that these books were bound up in the same volume with the 
inspired books, and so were naturally called by the same 
namc.t However, that the writers who thus extend the term 
" Scripture," &c., to the apocryphal books had no intention 
whatever to canonize them (in our sense of the word) is clear 
from this, that those very same writers elsewhere apply the 
terms "Scripture," "divine Scripture," "Revelation," 
" holy Inspirations," and the like, not only to those apocry- 
phal books which the Church of Rome rejects equally with 
us, namely, the third Book of Esdras, and the fourth Book 
of Maccabees, but even to the Prophecy of Enoch and the 
Shepherd of Hermas.| So that it is plain the terms ia 
question were employed in a wide and loose sense, and 
that any argument founded npon such patristic usage by 
the advocates of the Tridentine decree would be aseleis, 
because it would prove too much. In further illustration of 
this patristic usage, we may observe, that in the English 
books of Homilies, the authors of which were certainly very 
far from recognising the divine authority of the Apo- 
crypha, the apocryphal Book of Wisdom is several times 
quoted as Scripture, and even as holy Scripture. § Nay, 
more, we find the highest Roman Catholic authorities 
themselves using the terms "Scripture," " divine Scrip- 



* It is very necesaarj to bear this fAct in miDd, in order to avoid 
eonfnslon; what we term apocrypiiai boolis tlie ancienta freqTienttf 
call eedentuticttt, and what Xhey soiBetimeB call apocrypiiai we dionra 
term sparioiw forgeries. 

f The Apocryptwi bool^sand portions of books, whieh were ail eitlwr 
oriKinaliy compoaed inOreeicor ver^ soon translated into it, were ioetf- 
porated with the Septuagint veraion jf tiie Old Testament not ionjt cyler 
the time of our Lord and his tpostles; from the LXX. the; were 
transferred into the Latin translations of the Old Testament, which, 
l>efore the time of Jerome, were all made immediatelv ftora the LXX. 

X Ttioa Clemens Alexandrinus and Tbeodoret qnote the third Booh cd 
Esdras; so does Athanaaius, wiio yet, in his catalogue of the inspired 
books, excludes the Apocrypha. Ambrose quotes the fourth Book of 
Maccabees. Irenieus and TertDllian quote the Prophecy of Eaoch ; 
and Oilgen quotes tlie Sheplierd of Hennas. 

j The first book of Homilies is f^eueraliy thought to have beea 
composed by Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer; the bare mention of 
whose names is a sufficient evidence of their opinions respecting 
e.inonlcal Scriptnra. The Kcond book was published shnultaneoosi? 
with the Thirty-nine Articles in 1562, in which revised ediUoa of the 
original Articles an addition was made to the article coDoeming Body 
Scripture, the object of this additioo being to draw a distinct hne oi 
demarcation between the canonical books and the Apocrypha, and to 
declare Dut tbelatter were not to be applied to estabUsk any dsclrUtt- 



